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With April 1946 the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
completes eight years of work. The first year, however, 
was mainly devoted to the training of teachers and 
other preliminary preparations far. the introduction of 
basic education. We have, therefore, actually completed 
the first period of seven years. 

o The last eight years have been critical and difficult 
years both in India and the world. It is significant that 
the educational revolution envisaged in Nai Talim has 
synchronized with one of the greatest revolutionary 
changes in the political, social, economic and cultura) 
life of almost all the nations of the world. A new world 
ds emerging out of the wreckage of the last world war 
and it may not be a mere accident that Nai Talim lived 
its first span of seven years during the destructive years 
of the world war and is emerging to-day as one of the 
constrictive forces in the shaping of the new world in 
which we all believe and for which we are all working. 

The idea of Nai Talim was first placed before the 
nation in July 1937 by Gandhiji in the pages of the 
Harijan. He wrote: By education I mean an all-round, 


» drawing out of the best in child and man—body, mind 


and spirit. Literacy is not the end of education nor 
even the beginning. It is only one of the means where 
by men ard women can be educated. Literacy in itself, 
isno education. I would, therefore, begin the chil 
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suggestion is that handicrafts afe to be taught, not 
merely for productive work, but for developing the 
intellect of the pupils” (Harijan, 11th September 1937). 

“I must confess that all I.have up to now said is 
that manual training must be given side by side with 
intellectual training, and that it should have a principal 
place in national education. But now I say that the 
principal means of stimulating the intellect should be 
manual fraining.I have come to this conclusion because 
the intellect of our boys is being wasted. Our boys do 
not know what to do on leaving schools. True 
education is that which draws out and stimulates the 
spiritual, intellectual and physical faculties of the 
children ” (Harijan, 11-9-17) ; 

“I ama firm believer in the principle of free and 
compulsory primary education for India. I also hold 
that we shall realize this only by teaching the children 
a useful vocation and utilizing it as a means for 
cultivating their mental? physical and spiritual faculties ” 
(Harijan, 9210-37.) 

In October 1937, the «first Conference of National 
Education was convened at Wardha to consider this 
“new system’ of education. Gandhiji himself presided 
over the conference. The number of delegates was 
strictly limited to national workers, particularly workers 
in national education from the different provinces, It 
was also attended by the Education Ministers of the 
seven provinces with Congress majority. The proceed- 
ings of the conference were brief and businesslike. The 
president himself placed the scheme of national education 
through rural handicrafts, before the conference. The 
discussions were serious and the following four 
resolutions were passed as the result of these 
` discussions :— 

(1), That in the opinion of this conference free and 
compulsory education be provided for geyen 
years on a nation-wide scale. 
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(2) That the médium of instruction be the mother-tongue- 


(3) That the conference endorses the. proposal made by 
Mahatma Gandhi that the process of education 
_ throughout this period should centre round some 
form of raanual productive work, and that all the 
other abilitiesto be developed or training to be 
given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft chosen with 
due regard to the environment of the child. 
(4) That the conference expects that this system of 
education will be gradually able to cover the 
remuneration of the teachers.” © È 


‘The conference then appointed a committee under 
the presidentship of Dr. Zakir Hussain to draw a detailed 
syllabus on the lines of tie above resolutions and 
submit it to the chairman of the conference. 

| In February 1938, the committee submitted its 
report to Gandhiji, the chairman of the conference. He 
approved of the scheme and placed it before the” 
working committee for consideration. The Congress 
accepted the scheme as its programme of national 
education in its Haripura Session of March :938, and 
passed the following resolution :— ‘ 
(1) Free and compulsory education should be provided 
or seven years. 

(2) The medium of instruction musi be the mother - 

; tongue. 

(8) Throughout this period education should centre roun € 
some form of manual and productive work, and 
all other activities to be developed or training to 
be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicra®’ chosen with due 
regard to the environment of the child. 


“ Accordingly the Congress is of opinion that ‘an 
All-India Education Board to deal with this basic part 
of education be established and for this purpose requests 
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and authorizes Dr. Zakir Hussain and Shri E. W 
Aryanayakam to take immediate steps, under the advice 
and guidance of Gandhiji to bring such a board into 


+ existence, in order to work out in a consolidated manner 


a programme of basic national education and to 
recommend it for acceptance to those who are in control 
of state or private education.” 

In April 1938, this Board was established under the 
name of the Hinductani Talimi Sangh with its head- 
quarters at Sevagram. 

The ultimate objective of basic education is free and 
compulsory education for all children of this country. 
But as Gandhiji said in his concluding address at the 
National Educational Conference in October 1937, it was 
not possible to start schools of the new type immediately 
in all the villages which numbered about seven lakhs 
before making the scheme compulsory and universal. 

It was necessary, therefore, to vindicate its truth 
in some experimental %chools. The first task of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, therefore, was to vindicate 
the truth of the new scheme of education through 
experiments. ) 

Two agencies were open before the Talimi Sangh 
for thè initiation of this educational experiment:— 
(1) Private educational institutions — particularly 
institutions of national education and (2) the education 
department of the different provincial governments. 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh approached both 
these agencies. š 

The Education Ministers of Bihar, U.P., Bombay, 
Madras, Orissa, and C. P, had been present in th 
Wardha Educational Conference and had been party to 
the passing of the resolution on basic education. A 
deputation from the Talimi Sangh met these educational 
ministers and requested them to introduce the experi- 
ment of basic education: through their educational 
departments: At the same time they made a similar 
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Tequest to the institutions of national education that 
they should take up the work of Nai Talim. 

The first year of basic education was a year of 
enthusiasm. The first institution of basic education, 
the Vidya Mandir Training School, was opened in April 
1938 at Wardha to train teachers. Gradually steps 
towards the introduction of basic education as an 
experimental measure were taken by the Governments 
of C. P., U. P., Bihar and Bombav Presidency and the 
State of Kashmir. Special Officers and Boards of Basic 
Education were appointed, training schools were opened 
and necessary arrangements were made for the opening 
of new basic schools or conversion of the existing 
primary schools into basic schools. Some of the insti- 
tutions of National Education also took up the work. 
The Jamia MilliaIslamia of Delhi and the Andhra Jatiya 
Kalashala of Masulipatam opened training courses in 
August, 1938. The Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith at 
Poona and the Gujerat Vidyapith of Ahmedabed co- 
operated with the Bombay Government in the training 
of teachers and introductior of basic education. 

Meanwhile a wave cf educational reconstruction 
seemed to pass over the country. The Governments of 
U.P., C.P., and Bihar and the State of Kashmir appoint- 
ed Educational Re-organisation Committees with wide 
references to study and report upon the entire scope of 
education from the primary up to the University stage. 
The Central Advisory Board of Education likewise 
appointed a committee with Sit. B. G. Kher, the Premier 
and Minister of Education, Bombay, as President to 
examine the sheme of educational reconstruction, in- 
corporated in the Wardha Scheme of Education in the 
light of Wood and Abbot Report on General and Voca- 
tional Education and other releyant documents and to 
make recommendations. 3 

By the end of the first year of basic education, ten 
Training Centres besides the seven Refresher Training 
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Centres, ` opened by the Government of U.P. were 
engaged in the training or re-training of the teachers of 
basic education. A few basic schools were opened and 
a few primary schools partially converted into basic 
schools. The new educational ideology was gradually 
being translated into practice. 

The second year, the year 1939-40, was a year of 
slow but steady progress, The first group of training 
schools, strengthened by a year’s experience, started 
the,training of the second batch of teachers. Three new 
training centres were opened by the Governments of 
C.P., Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The Vidya 
Mandir Institute, a first grade training college, was 
opened at Wardha by the C.P. Government to train 
normal school teachers and supervisors of the province. 
A Basic Training School was opened at Jalgaon by the 
Bombay Governmeat to train teachers for Urdu Basic 
schools and a Basic Training School was opened at 
Coimbatore by the Madras Government to train teachers 
for Tamilnad. New basic schools were opened and 
selected primary schools wete gradually converted into 
basic schools as trained tedchers became available. 
Thirty new basic schools were opened in a compact 
area in the Betia Thana of Champaran District by the 
Bihar Government and 15 in the Jajpur sub-division of 
the Cuttack District by the Orissa Covernment. Fifty- 
eight selected primary schools in four compact areas in 
the tnree linguistic areas of the Bombay Presidency 
were partially converted into basic schools and basic 
education was introduced in about 40 schools in Wardha 
District by the C.P. Government. The teachers of basic 
schools were gradually gaining confidence in the new 
method, and also the administrators over their task of 
Organising and supervising the new experiment in the 
basic schools. In October 1939 the position of. basic 
education in the different provinces in India was as 
follows LR 
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2 
Government Trai; A 7 ; Medium o 
aming Centres. Provinces. Fedu of 
1 Basic Training School, Patna. .., Bihar. Hindustani, 
2 Basic Training College, Allahabad U.P. Hindustani. 
3. Basic Training School, Bam, 
chandrapur. .. Orissa. Oriya, 
4. Basic Training School, Loni. ..Maharashtrs. Marathi. 
5. Basic Training School, Katargam. Gujarat. Gujarati. 
6. Basie Training School, Dharwar. . Karnatak. „Kanaresge, 
7. Basic Training School, Jalgaon ... Khandesh, Urdu. 
& Vidya Mandir Training School, C.P. fj Marathi and 
ardha. A Be CE Sean. 
i Mandir Training ifute, arathi and 
? Mae ahs vi Hindustani. 
10. Basic Training School, Coimbatore. Madras. , Tamil 
STATE: RE 
11. Basic Training School, Srinagar. Kashmir. Urdu. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS : 3 
T: Centre, Jamia 3 
1a Poimi roe Delhi. Urdu. 
13. Basic Training Centre, Andhra 
Jatiya Kalasala. o +» Masulipatam. Telugu. 
14. Vedchhi Asbram. seis Gujarat. Gujarati. 


Besides these, there were seven Training Centres in 
the U.P., giving short Refresher Courses of two anda 
half months’ duration to 250 primary teachers from 
District Boards and Municipalities in each of these 
centres. 

(1) The total namb of teachers trained (in 


training schools) 650 

The total number of teachers trained (in 
refresher training schools} wee 5,200 

(2) The total number of teachers under training 
(in training schoolg) 720 

j The total number of teachers under training 
(in refresher training centres) . 1,750 


(3) The total number of children studying in 

© È ° grades. I & II of the basic FA; 
approximately sso 25,000 

‘ (4) The total amount of yarn spun in one year, 
average count 10— 47 mds. 12 seers, 
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In the meanwhile the reports of the. different Edu- 
cation Reorganisation Committees were completed and 
published. They accepted the main principles under- 
lying the scheme of basic education and in many cases 
adopted the syllabus of basic national education with 
minor changes to suit local conditions, The reports 
submitted by the Reorganisation Committees of the U.P., 
C.P. were accepted by their respective Governments. 

At this stage it was felt that it would be useful for 
the workers of basic education to meet together fora 
collective consideration of the practical problems of 
basic education at work, and for the assessment of work. 
already done. The first conference was organised at 
Poona in October 1939 at the invitation of the Bombay 
Government.in response te this demand. It was attend- 
ed by a representative gathering of workers of basic 


‘education from all parts of India and also by a large © 


number of visitors, who were either engaged in or were 
interested in educational work. The Kher Committee 
appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
attended the conference by special invitation. Janab 
K. G. Sayidain, Director of*Education in the State of 
Kashmir, presided over the®conference. Three days 
were devoted to the discussion of the different aspects 
of the experiment of basic education during the last 
year and a half. The discussions were summarised and 
placed before the conference in the shape of findings 
and were accepted by unanimous consent. Those 
findings are :— i : 

(1) This conference realises that edu tion in India has 
steatly suffered on account of the very early 
introduction of English in ihe course ’of studies. 
It, also realiscs that Indian languages have 
suffered @ great deal ag vehicles of instruction, 
not 10 speak Of the injustice and harm done to 
the students. by forcing them #0 learn things 
through the foreign Janguage. This conference, 
therefore, Tecommends that it shonid be made a 
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rule that, not only in basic schools but. in all the 
schools throughout India, no English should be 
taught till the students have acquired a regular 
‘education for seven years through their mother- 
tongue. 


_ @) Basic National Education has made steady and 


encouraging progress during the last two years, 
and the accounts of experiments and experiences 
given by official and private workers bold oub the 
hope that it will, in due coarse, bring about 2 
revolution in the existing system of education in 


the country. 


(3) The work of Basic National Education»is of such 


vita] importance to the future of the country that 
it should be continued without interruption, 
whatever the political changes that may occur in 
the noar future. In order to meet the enormous 
capital and other forms of expenditure which 
wil} be incurred in making seven years’ basic 
education free, universal and compulsory, it is 
the duty of the Central Government tu bear its 
due share of the total expenditure of this most 
important activity of national reconstruction, 


(4) The minimum duration of the training given to basic 


(5). Every attempt m 


6) In 


schooi teachers should be one year andsit should 
be an integral process, not bifurcated into several 


periods. 
ust pe made for making the 


teachers village-minded so that they may sympa- 


thetically understand the special problems of . 


village life and strive to deal with them. 


provinces where the expansion of basic education 
proceeds at a rapid pace, with the object of 
transforming as many of tbe existing schools as 
ple into basic schools win a few years, 
js should be selected for 
teaching organised under 
cofiditions;” and the 


possi c 
some of the basie schoo 
intensive work and the 


controlled experimental 


(7) 
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results worked out nt these, should be made 
available to the rest of the schools. 

Teachers for rnrat and urban areas should be trained 
in the same training institutions and not 
separately, so that they might develop a common 
‘national outlook. 

Due emphasis should be placed.on the-teaching of 
art in training and basic schools so that it 
becomes an integral clement in craft work. 

The technique of training for teachers of basic 
education has yet to be evolved out of practical 
experience in the different types of basic training 
schools and colleges, 

‘Experience of the last’ two years’ work has 
demonstiated thé fact that it is possible and 
educationaily useful to teach through the 
correlated technique. 

This correlation should not, however, be necessarily 
forced and teaching should be correlated, not 
to the basic craft but also to the child’s physical 
and social environment, which offer rich 
possibilities for this purpose and enrich the 
childrens’ basic knowledge. 

In’ order to exploit the full educational possibilities of 
the .scheme it is necessary to train general 
teachers as craftsmen also; the purpose in view 
will never be achieved if craftsmen are associated 
with teachers in the work of basic schools. 


(12) In the choice of the basic craft for any school the 


predominant occupation of ihe people in the 
locality should be taken into account, end in 
deciding the number of schoolé centring round 
each craft in any case, reference should be made 
to the distribution of various occupations in that 
siocality. ; 


(13) In order 40 form an accurate idea.of how far the 


various producta of childrens’ craft work will be 
marketable, the reguirements of the school,- the 
locality, local bodies and the Government should 
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be ascertained and assessed and this assessment 
should be used es a guide to the distribution of 
crafts in the basie schools. £ 
(14). Tt is desirable to have a special supervisor for schools 
in eneh compact area in order to supervise and 
co-ordinate the day-to-day work of the schools 
whose number should not be so large as to make 
‘effective and frequent supervision impossible. 
The supervision should also be in close touch 
with the training centre, which should work as a 
Jaboratory and should prepare detailed schemes 
of coordinated work for various’ grades.’ Thig 
supervisor should, as far as possible, be a teacher 
as well as a well-trained craftsman; but if such 
a supervisor is not ‘available for the time being, 
each compact area should have a craft-supervisor 
in addition to the educational supervisor. 

The president of the conference placed basic 
education in proper perspective in his presidential 
address by explaining the significance of this new 
education in the face of the, international crisis. “ We 
are meeting today” he said, “under the shadow of a 
national and international situation which is unprece- 


dented in its acuteness. Our meeting at this historical > 


moment is not, however, mere accident. To my mind 
this fact is charged with great significance. The casual 
observer may wonder why, when the rest of the world 
is heading towards one of the greatest disasters of human 
history, we in this conference should concern ourselyes 
with such.a small and apparently trivial matter as the 
tion of young children in primary schools. This 
a-lamentable perversion of values, 4 
ate the truth that it paro Sa 
A culture „hich ultimately shape 
constructive forces di de va La ia leg 
the human destiny, 20 hit at are a result of not 
and catastrophic events © MOLE sychological forces, 
exclusively economic, but also of POV nds of indivi- 
which have been set in motionin the 


educa 
attitute reveals 


failure to appr eci 
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with a better system OE as, So a 
based on justice, co-operative endeavour prod ESE 
work and respect for human individuality i ee fee 
the belief that through such education we aa i he 
intellectual and emotional dispositions of the eee i 
generations into the right channels and thereby help 
constitute a powerful guarantee in favour of peace, 
JESSE and humanity. And it may be said to the credit 
the country that even when she was faced with the 
greatest crisis in the national and international field, she 
$ did not fail to show due appreciation of the creative 
forces which weave the texture of-a nation’s infeliectual 


and spiritual life.” . 
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be ascertained and assessed and this assessment 
should be used es a guide to the distribution of 
crafts in the basie schools. $ 
(14). It is desirable to have a special supervisor for schools 
in eneh compact area in order to supervise and 
co-ordinate the day-to-day work of the schools 
whose number should not be so large as to make 
‘effective and frequent supervision impossible. 
The supervision should also be in close touch 
with the training centre, which should work as a 
Jaboratory and should prepare detailed schemes 
of coordinated work for various’ grades. Thig 
supervisor should, ag far as possible, be a teacher 
as well as a well-trained craftsman; but if auch 
a supervisor is not ‘available for the time being, 
each compact area should have a craft-supervisor 
in addition to the educational supervisor. 

The president of the conference placed ‘basic 
education in proper perspective in his presidential 
address by explaining the significance of this new 
education in the face of the international crisis, “We 
are meeting today” he sgid, “under the shadow of a 
national and international situation which is unprece- 
dented in its acuteness. Our meeting at this historical : 
moment is not, however, mere accident. To my mind 
this fact is charged with great significance. The casual 


observer may wonder why, when the rest of the world 
is heading towards one of the greatest disasters of human 


history, we in this conference should concern ourselves 
with such a small and apparently trivial matter as the 
education of young children in primary schools. This 
attitute reveals 2 lamentable perversion of values, a 
failure to appr eciate the truth that it isthe creative and 
constructive forces Of culture „hich ultimately shape 
the human destiny, and that what we regard as theese 
and catastrophic events of history are a renl a 
exclusively economic, but also of psycholog forces, 
which have been set in motion in the minds of indivi- 
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duals and groups. If, therefore, ‘we concern ourselves 
with a better system or a new ideology of education 
based on justice, co-operative endeavour, productive 
work and respect for human individuality, we do so in 
the belief that through such education we can direct the 
intellectual and emotional dispositions of the growing 
generations into the right channels and thereby help to 
constitute a powerful guarantee in favour of peace, 
justice and humanity. And it may be said to the credit 
of the country that even when shè was faced with the 
greatest crisis in the national and international field, she 

-did not fail to show due appreciation of the creative 
forces which weave the texture of‘a nation’s intellectual 
and spiritual life.” ° 

The discussions of the conference were marked by 
enthusiasm and hope, but also by a general uncertainty 
and anxiety regarding the future of basic ‘educatior. 
The workers of -basicseducation all over India were 
asking themselves the question what was to happen to 
basic education when the Congress went into wilderness. 
This question was voiced and answered by the President 
in his address in the following words:— 

è “ Before I close I should like to refer to a question that is 
being asked all over the country at the present 
moment:—What will happen to the scheme of basic 
education when the Congress goes into wilderness? 
The question does not worry me unduly. The scheme 
was born when the Congress was in wilderness; it 
was but a chance that ‘soon after the Congress 
assumed office and was able to extend its patronage 
to the movement; if the Congro"s goes into 
wildsrness again, the scheme will have to stand. on 
its own intrinsic merit, So far as the present crisis 
is concerned Iam sure that if, as a result of political 
Changes, the scheme is deprived «of. Government; 
Patronago—though personally Isee no reason why 
any reasonable Government should necessarily disown 
the scheme=those who strive for the inauguration 
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of a better system of education in India will 
continue to do so, not in the sunshine of Government 
patronage, but through their own earnest, sincere and 
co-operative effort; and I feel confident that they - 
will emerge Wiser, more useful, and richer in 
experience out of this ordeal. Let us, therefore, 
pend onr united energies' to working the scheme 
with intelligence and courage and do so in à 
spirit of humility which welcomes -criticism and the 
lessons of experience and, eschews the desirs to 
x offend.” SEE 3 Xt . 
The programme of basic education planned for the 
year 1939-40 was not immediately affected by the 
resignation.of the Congress Ministers and was carried 
out without any perceptible changes or curtailments. 
The only exception was the Madras Govenmenf who: 
closed the Training School at Coimbatore and with it 
the experiment of basic education in Madras in April 
1940. By the end of the second year basic education 
was being carried out as an educational experiment by 
the Governments of C.P., U®., Bihar, Orissa, Bombay 
and the State of Kashmir anda few non-Government 
institutions. In all, there were twelve» Training Schools 
and two Training colleges, seven Refresher Training 
Centres and over five thousand schools carrying out the 
experiment of basic education. 
With the third year of basic education (1940-41) the 
nt seemed to receive a definite set-back. During 
the year 1939-40în C.P.a certain proportion of the Normal 
School teachers, selected training teachers from the 
High Schools and the practising school teackers had 
„trained in basic education and with the objective 
been re-tr he Normal Schools in the province 
of converting all t SM Is; and all the 
$ ©. edication Tina SEDOT aae s 
into . bast È chools into pasic schools 12 pie 
existing primary s This programme was however, 
shortest possible period. + Ha third year. 
not carried out as planned during the 


experime 
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in April 1940, the Vidya Mandir Training Institute 
was Closed after a year of work: The Government did 
not complete the programme of the conversion of all the 
Normal Schools in the province into basic Training 
Schools as previously planned. It decided to introduce 
the syllabus as an experimental measure into two 
selected compact areas one in the Wardha tahsil in thie 
Marathi,yarea and the other in the Seoni tahsil, in the 
Hindi area of the province, by taking over control of 
selected schools in those areas. The experiment of 
basic education was continued by the Bombay Govera- 
ment in three Training Centres and fifty-eight primary 
schools in the three linguistic areas of Gujarat, Mahara- 
shtra and Karnatak. The work of Basic Education in 
Bihar was continued according to plan in the basic 
training school-and practising school at Patna and 
twenty-seven basic schools in the compact area in 
Champaran district. In the state of Kashmir 100 
teachers were trained. and basic education was 
introduced in 100 primary schools accordiag to plan. 
But the most significant event during this year was 
the evolution of basic education from a government to 
@ national experiment in Orissa. The experiment of 
basic education was introduced by the Government of 
Orissa, during the year 1938. A non-official board with 
Sjt. Gopabandnu Chowdhary as chairman was formed 
to guide the experiment. A rural area in Jajpur thana 
(District Cuttack) was selected as the first field of 
experiment. In May 1939, a training school was opened 
in the village Ramchandrapur, in the centre of the 
. compact area. In December 1939 the first batch of 
twenty-seven feachers completed their training. in 
March 1940, after due consideration the Government 
reduced its former pian to Open twenty-five basic sencols 
toʻa more restricted exPeriment of fifteen basic schools, 
A second batch of teachers was admitted to the trainin 
«School in March 1940, i 


, 
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In December 1940, an official ins i > s 
conducted by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, inci 
that the initial difficulties had been overcome the 
children were already showing the influence of the new 
education and the villagers were gradu. ily co-operating. 
The officers of the Education Department who visited 
the ‘centre expressed their -satisfaction at the work of 
the training school and basic schools. 

In January 1941, the Government issued instructions 
which showed that the question of continuing the ex— 
periment of basic education was again under conside- 
ration. Tu February 1941, a communique was issued © 
to the effect that in the light of the report of the’Director 


_ of Public Tnistruction, the Government have decided that 


it ig not in the interést of the province to continue itany 
further. The Board of Basic Education wasdissolved and 
the closing pf the training school and the basic schools 
was ordered with effect from the Ist March 1941. `° 
But the Government order did not succeedin closing 
the work of basic education in Orissa, The national 
workers and the villagers of.the area decided to continue 
the work independently on the basis of their own 
strength. A private body called the ‘Utkal Moulik 
Siksha Parishad’ was formed to continue the work and 
the villagers throughout the compact area lent their 
fullest co-Operation to the society. The Government 
officer Shri Sarat Chandra Maha-ana, who was appointed 
special officer for the basic education, tendered his 
resignation .to the Government when the experiment 
was stopped, and was working with Sjt, Gopabandhu 
Chowdhary as Joint Secretary. Twelve teachers also 
resigned their government posts and carried on their 
reconstituted national basic’schools, Seven 


kin the 2 
wo of the fifteen basic schools thus continued their 


tor, the end of the three years, in April 1941, the second 
conference of Basic Education met in Jamianagar, 
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Delhi, at the invitation of the Tamia Millia Islamia. 
More than a hundred delegates on behaif of the Govern- 
ments of Bombay, U. P., Bihar and the State of Kash- 
mir and the non-Government institutions of Basic 
Education participated in the conference. Educationists 
and national workers interested in basic education 


_ attended by special invitation. It was inaugurated by Dr. 


Rajendra Prasad, and presided over by Dr. Zakir 
Hussain. 

» The workers met at this conference better equipped 
with the experiment and experience of two and in some 
cases three years of work behind them. The second 
conference met under another advantage. The first 
conference. had met under the shadow of a grave 
national and international crisis. The situation had not 
improved during the succeeding year and a»half, but 
basic education had survived-the political crisis and 
was now functioning onits own intrinsic merit as a. 
scheme of national educational reconstruction. 

The note of the conference was set by Gandhiji in 
his message :— 
“I hope the conference will realise that success of the 
o effort is dependent more on selp-helf than upon Goy- 
erument, which must necessatily be cautious even 
when it is well disposed. Our experiment to be thoro. 
ugh has to be at least somewhere made without 
alloy and without outside interierence, " i 


The workers met at this conference, therefore, not 
only strengthened and enriched with the experience of 
two years of work, but wit their minds freed from 
the confusion, of political with educational issues, 
The conferente met for three days. The discussion 
centred round three main problems in, the practical 
working out of the basic ‘education; the syllabus of 
basic education at work, the technique of correlated 
teaching and the training of teachers. These discussions 
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were summarised at the end in the shape of findings, 
The most important of those findings was :— s 


“This Conference records with satisfaction that the. 


reports on the working of basic schools run by the 
Governmnents, local bodies and by private enter- 
prise are almost unanimous that general standards 
of health and behaviour as well as intelleciual attain- 
ments are very encouraging. The children in basic 
schools are more active, cheerful and self-reliant,and 
their power of self-expression is well developed, they 
are acquiring habits of co-operative work, and social 
prejudices are breaking down. Considering the 
difficulties inherent in the initial stagesofa new 
scheme of education, involving a new ideology and 
a new technique, the progress reported holds out the 
promise that even better results can be expected in 
fature,” - _, A 
During the year 1941-42, that is, the fourth year of 
basic education there was no expansion in the scope of 
work. But the experiment as planned out by the Govern- 
ments of Bihar, Bombay, C. P., U. P, and the state of 
Kashmir. A few institutions of national education such 
as the Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, the Tilak Maharas- 
htra Vidyapith, Poona, continued their work. „Seven 
basic schools in Orissa and one in Sevagram were 
conducted directly by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 
A careful assessment of the results of the expeirment 
was made in-the 27 basic schools in Bihar. The results 
of their assessment as regards the development of the 
pupils were summarised as follows. Our impressions are 
briefly noted as follows:— š 
The first result of a course of basic education ought 
to be skill and efficiency in the handling of the craft- 
work. These have been attaineg by the children in a 
fair measure. As already noted, there has been marked 
improvement in this respect Over last year and although 
there are defects still, the children are learning to follow 
the various processes involved intelligently. 


A 
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The second result should be the development of a 
sense of discipline through work as opposed to disci- 
pline super-imposed. In this respect, too, one could 
distinctly feel that the children had achieved some 
degree of self-discipline. We had occasion to obsèrve 
them not only in the class but also in the play-fieid and 
in meetings and gatherings, and their general behaviour 
as well as the complete absence of any noise and scram- 
ble for places, jostling and pushing, which are not 
unusually witnessed in gatherings of children gave 
utidoubted proof of theclildrenin the basic schools acqu- 
iring a sense of self-discipline, although there is still a 
tendency in some teachers to impose discipline from 
above ané:some of us foumd instances of bullying by 
the teachefs. This must” be checked and the children 
allowed to have more freedom so that whatever disci- 
pline there is, may be the result of their own consciou- 
sness of its need anda natural growth from concentr- 
ation of mind and devotion to the work which syste- 
matic craft-work and close observation and study of 
the physical environment should increasingly foster. 

The third result should be the development of intelli- 
gence.This has been achieved to an appreciable extent. 
Considering the general backwardness: of the area, not 
merely in education but also in mental development, 
the result obtained in a year or ‘two is really very 
encouraging. Wa, had several instances of children 
who formerly suffered from weakness of intellect and 
took much time to understand a thing but who now 
understood questions put to them quickly and answered 
them fairly intelligently. 

The fourth result should be the formation of alertand 
active habits. This has been achieved in 2 considerable 
degree: The part of Champaran where the experiment 
is being carried out is Proverbial for the lethafgic habits 
and listlessness of its People. There were distinct signs 
in the children of the basic schools outgrowing this 
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lethargy and listlessness and becoming active and 
energetic physically as well as mentally. - ; 

: The fifth result should be the development of the habit 
of systematic and thorough work. The progress in this 
respect has.not yet been up to the required standard and 
"much remains yet to-be learnt. . » ; 

The sixth. result should be that children should 
learn to take interest and find pleasure in good work 
for its own salle. Although a number of children of 
the second grade.in one or two schools have become so 
interested in craft work, in the case of the generality ôf 
the children pleasurable interest in good work for its 
own sake has not yet been created to any appreciable 
extent. 3 AIEEE 

The seventh result should be the stimulating of 
curiosity, the development of the spirit of enquiry and 
power of observation. There has not been much prog- 
ress in this respect. Evidently, the teachers have not- 
vet been able to'get over the habit of putting questions to 
them and otherwise so to stimulate children’s interest 
as to make them more and more inguisitive. Itcannot 
be too strongly emphasised that curiosity in children 
must have full play and thet their spirit of enquiry and 
their power of observation must be fostered in all 

ways possible. f 

The eighth result should be-awareness in the chil- 
dren of their social and natural environments, “With 
the social environment familiarity has steadily been on 
the increase and they now intelligently follow what 
happens round them. The same, however, cannot be 
said about their acquaintance with their physical envi- 
ronment: This is E very limited and needs to be 

i widened. , ; 

SE ORRA result should be the growth ofa spirit of co- 
operation and.service. We think the progressin thisdirec- 
tion has been fair and quite noticeable. The children 
do co-opertae with one another and with the teachers, 


> 
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both in the class room and outside, and otherwise so 
‘conduct themselves as to suggest that they have begun 
to realise the value of co-operative endeavour and the 
need of serving one another. 

«Personal cleanliness and a general sense of tidiness 
are other results that should follow from a systematic 
«course of Basic Education. The children in the basic 
schools were certainly cleaner than the chiidren in other 
schools. It seemed to us, however, that there was still 
scc pe for improvement «in this direction. More ‘atten- 
tioh should, ‘therefore, be given to it. Some boys, we 
found, had come to school without washing their mouth. 
Whether’ it was due to their anxiety to come to the 
‘school earîîer because of our expected visit—whatever 
be the reason, it is imperative that children should learn 
to wash their mouth and otherwise clean their person 
as soon as they get up in the mcrning, and ‘they must 
learn to bathe and wash their clothes daily. Tube-wells 
have been provided intho schools with a view particular- 
ly to encouraging habits of cleanliness among the 


` children and full use should be made of these wells to 


develop in them the habit of personal cleanliness, SO 
that in time they may contribute their, share to the 
cleaning of their village and its surroundings, maintain- 
ing that cleanliness. The system of a daily washing- 


drill at the tube-wells, observed in some schools, should’ 


* be introduced in all schools. We were pleased to find 
that the schools observed a labour week during which 
they went about removing rubbish and putting it in pits, 
cutting passages near the village wells for the draining 
of water and doing other odd jobs to clean the village. 
UAn account of the work so done by the children was 
also found recorded in their note-books written by 
themselves. - ; o 

Development of a sense 
be a by-product of Basic Education. How far this resul 
had been achieved was tested by one of us. In tw 


anon pa opasti 


be orderliness: should also 3” 
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schools the articles ‘kept in the store-room were dis- 
arranged and some children were taken to the place and 
asked if there was anything wrong with the place. We 
are glad to say that the children did detect the defect® 
and arranged the things properly. On the other hand, 
in some schools we found things kept hazardously in 
some classes. Supervisors and teachers should do well to: 
give the children every opportunity to have this exercise. 

Self-expression should be an important develop- 
ment from education. The children of the basic schools: 
have made marked progress in this respect and dre 
decidedly superior to children in ordinary schools, who. 
have received the same period of schooling. They have 
shed their shyness and the timidity natural tothe people 
in their locality, speak boldly and can express their 
ideas fairly coherently.: We were greatly impressed by 
their skill in dramatic representation, a special demons- 
tration of which was arranged at one of the schools in 
which children of several schools took part. 

And, finally the total effect of basic education, as 
envisaged by the framers of the scheme, should? be the 
development of the whole, personality of the child. It 
is too early to pronounce a definite opinion in the 
matter, but we feel that the result so far achieved in 
various directions mark notable advance towards the. 
goal. (Bihar Government’s Press Note called “Basic 
Education in Bihar in the year 1940-41”.—Pages 27 to 33). 

Another interesting study is the comparative attain- 
ment of the pupils of basic and primary schools conduc-- 
ted by Prof. U. C. Chatterji of the Training College, 
Patna, who is making a special study of achievement 
tests. He conducted comparative tests with the same 
instruments and under similar Conditions of pupils who 
had completed four years of €ducation ins basic schools 
and ordinary primary schoolsin the area of experiment— 
Bettia Thana of the Champaran District. The compa- 
rative tests were held only with regard to school 
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subjects common to both, viz., reading, writing, arith- 
metic, social studies, general science, and hygiene. 
The conclusions of this report will be of interest to all 
students of education. ; : 

He concludes, “Thus my study makes it clear that 
‘the achievements made by the basic school children 
during the period of four years are superior to those 
‘made by the children of ordinary primary schools in the 
same locality in the same time—the supeirority being 
highly marked. in oral reading, elementary science, 
hygiene and social studies but not so in other subjects.” 

As regards the economic aspects of the experiments 
the-result of the first two years’ work was summarised 
as follows:® : 

“As a result of the year’s working a sum of 
Rs. 2,112—3—0 was deposited in the treasury, being the 
price of yarn spun by the children, the cloth woven 
out of the same and their garden produce. There was in 
hand also at the end of the year stock worth Rs. 268-3-9. 
The total value of the articles produced by the children 
during the year was, therefore Rs. 2380—6—9. Deducting 
from this the price of cotton (Rs. 616—8—0), the weaving 
charges, (Rs. 577—I-—6) and the price of the yarn of 
1939-40 disposed of during the current year (Rs. 
162—3—6), the balance of Rs. 1,124—9—9 represents 
the actual sum realised during the year of the work of 


the children in the basic schools.” 

Then came the ‘national movement of 1942-45. 
This had a profound influence on the development of 
basic education as on all other aspects of national life. 
Judged dy external standards, the work suffered. Fifteen 
out of twenty-one members of the Sangh were in jail. 
Many of the national institutions had to be closed. 
The most notable was the case of basic’ schools in 
‘Orissa, The two secretaries and all the teachers were 
arrested, the seven basic schools were closed and the 
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work of basic education in Orissa was totally suspended: 
from August 1942 to March 1944: 

x The work, however, was not discontinued. The: 
experiments conducted by the Governments of Bihar, 
` Orissa and the State of Kashmir were carried under . 
the direction of their Education Departments. A few 
Non-Government institutions also continued their work, 
thotigh handicapped by the strain of their limited. 
resources. These were the Basic school and the Basic 
training school conducted by the Jamia Millia Islamia, 
the Basic school near Poona conducted by the Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapith and the Basic school and the 
Basic training school at Sevagram conducted by the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh. There were, ‘however, no 
points of contact between the Government and non- 
Government experiments ..of basic :education. There ` 
were no meetings, no conferences, where the workers. 
could exchange and assess the results of their experience, 
and no literature on basic education was published. 

during these years. $ $ 

But external signs arf not always the most reliable ` 
sources for assessing the growth of revolutionary move- 
ments. These prosper and grow best, sometimes) under. 
difficult and adverse circumstances. It is significant 
that basic education emerged out of these difficult years 
with a new-life and a new strength. 

The originator of the scheme himself came ‘out of 
this detention with a new vision of Nai Talim and its 
place in the constructive programme. Almost one of 
his first utterances was onthe subject of New Education. 
He said, “I have been thinking hard during the deten- 
tion over the possibilities of Nai Talim until my mind 
became restive.” 3 È 

“We must got rest Content with our present achieve- 
ments.. Wé must penetrate the homes of the children. 
We must educate their parents. Basic Education must 
become literally the education for life. 


Li 
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“It had become clear to me that the scope of basic 
education has to be extended. It should include the 
education of everybody at every stage of life. A basic 
school teacher must consider himself 2 universal 
teacher. As soon as he comes in contact with anybody, 
man or woman, young or old, he should say to himself, 
‘Now what can I give to this person?’ Supposing I come 
across an old man who is dirty and ignorant. > His 
village is his universe. It would be my job to teach 
him cleanliness, to remove his ignorance and widen his 
‘mental horizon. I need not tell him that I am to be his 
teacher. , 1 will try to establish a living contact with his 
anne win ‘his confidence. He may reject my 

advances. ‘I won't accept defeat but continue my effort 

-till I succeed in making friends with him. Once that is’ 
done, the rest must follow. 

« | «Again I must have my eye on the children right 
‘from their birth, I will go a step forward and say that 
the work of the educationists begins even before that.” 

Simultaneously there was a general ‘awakening of 
interest in basic education. Many of the national workers 
came out of jail with a clearer understanding of its 
true significance and its place in the programme of 
national reconstruction. There was a wider and more 
understanding demand for basic education from al! 
parts of the country. 

It was thought necessary - ‘at this stage that the 
workers in basic education and other aspects of the 
constructive work should meet together to understand 
the new interpretation of Nai Talim, to review the work 
of the past five years and to plan the future programme 
of work. A conference of National education was 
called at Sevagram in January 1945 and opened by- 
Gandhiji with the following words: . 

“So far we were in a protected bay; our scope of 
work was well defined ; today we are being thrown from 
this sheltered bay into the open ocean. In this open 

4 ' 
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ocean our only guidance is the pole-star of rural handi- 
crafts. Now our scope is no longer limited to the chila 
between seven and fourteen. Nai Talim or New Educa- 
tion has extended its scope today to the whole span of 
~ life from the moment of conception to the hour of death. 
The work has increased but the workers are the same,” 
“This Nai Talim is not dependent on money. The 
running expenses of thiseducation should come from the 
educational process. Whatever may be the criticisms, 
I know that the only true education is that which is self- 
Supporting. The idea is new; itis revolutionary. But I am 


become our admirers. Nai 
l and the numerous villages 
d poverty to-day will consti- 
tute our prosperity. That Prosperity cannot come from 
without, but must be evolved from within. ‘This is the 
Objective of Nai Talim; nothing less than this. May 
God, who is Truth, help us to realise the truth of this 
objective.” 

The five days’ discussions at the conference were 
summed up in ten findings. The first recorded with 
Satisfaction that in spite of adverse circumstances the 
experiment of basic education had not suffered a set-back, 
that genera] intrest in the scheme had increased and 
that its intrinsic worth had attained wider recognition. 
There had also been no appreciable reduction in the 
number of Schools, The second finding expressed 
Satisfaction with the progress of basic education = 
regards its influence on the personality of the cy 
both as an individual and as a citizen. The ee ick 
also appealed to all those engaged in constructive he 
Or those who conduct institutions of national i i 
to utilise the opportunity they have of introducing eA 
education. The most important resolution was moved, 

OWever, by Sjt. Mashruwala. It said: 
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“ The conference forwards thé following resolution 
to the Hindustani Talimi Sangh for consideration. New 
Education or Nai Talim should be so organised that a 
normal adult pupil in villages earns enough wages 
during his period of training to defray his cost of 
education. This is possible only if educational institu- 
tions of the villages become producers of articles of use 
and at the same time the articles are of true educational 
value. To this end the econmic order of the country 
has to be simultaneously revolutionised. This double 
revolution in economy and education should result in a 
considerable and all-round enhancement of wages for 
both ordinary and the so-called intelligent labour and 
skilled artisanship. The production of food, clothings, 
dwelling and other important necessaries of life should 
be considerably increased; technical research in Talim 
should aim at making decentralised and small scale 
production economically successful. The Nai Talim 
should raise the village economic ievel without adding 
to the labour of the villagers. The primary object of 
production should be self-sufficiency of the nation and 
providing means of happiness ‘unto the last’ instead 
of earning profit and interest in trade and commerce.” 

The Conference also considered the new orientation 
given to Nai Talim by Gandhiji as ‘education in all 
stages of life from cradle to grave through manual 
work and rural handicrafts.” Three sessions of the 
conference were devoted to the discussions of pre-basic, 
post-basic and adult education and the following reso- 
lutions were passed :— 

I. This conference recommends that the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh should give full consideration tothe ques- 
tion of post-basic education as a system complete in 
itself and draft.(1) suitable syllabi for part-time continua- 
tion courses for those who wish to live a fuller life 
and acquire further proficiency in their craft, (2) devise 
a diversified system of institutions to provide whole- 
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time education for various aptitude-types on the basis 
of education tnrough work, keeping in view the needs ` 
of national life, j > TIR 

2. This conference believes that, as the scheme ‘of 
basic national education has now been worked for’ five 
years, it is appropriate that the task. of educating the 
caildren of the country under seven years of age should 
be taken up and recommends that the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh appoint a committee to draw up a scheme 
of pre-basic education which will serve as* foundation 
for basic education. ` È 

3. This conference accepis the main recommen- ` 
dations ‘of the, report of the Adult Education Sub- 
Committee and recommends to the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangn that an Adult Education Committee be appointed 
to draw up a scheme of national adult education on the 
lines suggested in the report. È 

A special meeting of the Sangh was held in Fébru- 
ary 1945 to consider the necessary changes in the 
constitution for the extension of the scope of work. The 
object of the Sangh was now defined as follows:— 

‘ “The object of the Sangh shall be to work outa 
programme of National Education for life through - 
manual activity and handicrafts.” i 

Committees were appointed for the preparation of . 
the syllabi of pre-basiv, post-basic and adult education 
and the revision of the basic syllabus. 

Side by side with this widening of the scope of Nai 
Talim demands for introduction of basic education came 
from new provinces. The first demand came from Bengal 
where the famine and the subsequent conditions had 
rendered thousands of children someless. The social 
workers'who were organising homes for these children 
approached the Sangh for the introduction of Nai Talim 
in these hones. An emergency training camp for three 
months was organized at Jhargram in. District Midna- 
pore ard Nai Talim was introduced in eight children’s 
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homes and three -basic schools from October 1944. A 
second. batch of twentyfive teachers wàs trained at 
Sevagram in 1945 by the Sangh in order that the work 
so begun may be continued and extended. A Bengal 
Basic Education ‘Committee was also formed with Smt. 
Tabanyalata Chanda as.the President and Smt. Jamuna 
Ghosh as the Secretary to organise the work. 

Since then the basic ‘training centre has been 
. organised in the village Balrampur in District Midnapore. 
Twenty-five teachers have already received six months 
emergency training. A new batch of twenty-four 
teachers has been admitted for training and Nai Talim 
has been introduc:d in fifteen schools and eight . 
children’s homes. . 7 Cai 
í BIHAR: A non-official association called Nai 
. Talim Samiti has been formed in Bihar. This Samiti is 
conducting a basic school and a small training centre, in 
| the village Majhowlia in Dharbhanga District. 

ORISSA: The work of Nai Talim-was temporarily 
Suspended from August 1942 to March 1944. As the. 
teachers were gradually released from jail, they approa- 
ched the Hindustani Talimi Sangh for the reopening of 
the schools. A new society of basic education was 
formed and gradually all the seven basic schools in 
Orissa were opened. There are eleven basic schools 
to-day and all these are non-government institutions. i 

SOUTH INDIA: The first step in the introduction 
of Basic Education in the Madras Province was taken in 
1938. In 1939 the Andhra Jatiya Kalashala, in Masuli- 
patam, started a Basic Training centre and a Basic 
School, both of which were recognised in 1940 by the 
Education Department. In 1943, however, departmental 
recognition was withdrawn and the training centre has 
remained closed since then. In 1939, the Madras Govern- 
Ment opened a Basic Training School and a practising . 
school in Coimbatore. But this small beginning was 
“also ended by the Government in 1040. The teachers 
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who were trained at both these centres subsequently 
went back to the old type of schools from which they 
were drawn at both these centres. At this stage the 
whole experiment ended. In 1940, after the Coimbatore 
Training Centre was closed, an independent experiment 
in Basic Education was started at Periyanayakan- 
Palayam near Coimbatore, but this attempt also did 
not last for more than two and a half years. Since then, 
the Madras Province remained blank in regard to Basic 
Education till July 1945. 

In July 1945 a Basic Teachers’ Training Centre was 
oper ed in the Gandhian Ashram, Tiruchengode in the 
Salem District, under the direct supervisione of the 
Hindusthani Talimi Sangh. Shri G. Ramachandran, 
Assistant Secretary of the Sangh, was in Charge of the 
centre. All the expenses of the Training Centre were 
met by the Tamilnad Basic Education Society which 
was formed in May 1945. 27 teachers were given a 
course of six months’ intense training in the Tirucher. 
gode centre. In January 1946, ten basic schools were 
started under the Tamilnad Basic Education Society 
with the teachers trained in Tiruchengode. 21 of the 
27 trained teachers are in charge of these ten schools 
which have now a strength of 315 children. Two of the 
trained teachers are now working as teachers in the 
Kasturba Grama Sevika Training Camp of the Kerala 
Province and another on the staff of the Kasturba 


Grama Sevika Training Camp of the Karnatak Province. 


Two other teachers have been lent to the Basic Teachers’ 
Training School opened by the Madras Government this 
year at Periyanayakanpalavam in the Coimbatore District. 
Thus, 22 out of the twenty-seven teachers trained in 
Tiruchengode are in active work. The ten basic 


schools in Tamilnad have worked satisfactorily during. 


the last nine months. 


In February 1946, Shri G. Ramachandran helped in. 
Organising a Basic Teachers’ Training Centre in. 
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Konetipuram in Andhra Desa. There was a basic school ° 
already one year old at Kcnetipuram, a village in the 
Guntur District. The Andhra Training Centre has 17 
trainees and Shri Rajagopala Rao, M.A., who was in 
charge of the Masulipatam Training Centre for nearly 


` three years, is in charge of the training centre. The 


Andhra Basic Education Society has a scheme utilising 
these 17 teachers in starting basic schools in the various 
firkas of the Andhra Desa, in which the Madras 
Goyernment will undertake a programme of intense 
village-reconstruction work. 

In the first week of July 1946, the Mysore Basic 
Teachers’ Training Centre was opened in the Gurukula 
Ashram, at Kengeri near Bangalore with 23 students. 
This camp is organised by the Mysore Basic Education 
Society which is meeting half the expense, the other 
half-heing met by the Mysore State. Swami Viswanan- 
«da, Hèad of the Kengeri Ashram, is the secretary of 
this society. | 

NAI TALIM UNDER K. G. N. M. TRUST 

A new opening for the work of Nai Talim, specially 
for girls and women in rural areas, has been opened 
through Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust. 
The appeal for the memorial fund issued on the 8th 
March 1944 said inter alia, “We have here in mind 
the need of, among other things, the spread of the prin- 
ciples of Basic Education in which Gandhiji has been 
a firm believer ard which have obtained the unanimous 
Support of educationists.” After his release Gandhiji, 
speaking on the Ist July at Poona, defined the educational 
Programme of the Trust as “Nai Talim” of the 
Hindusthani Talimi Sangh. On 2nd October 1944, when 
the purse of the trust was presented to Gandhiji, he 
Tepeated that, as long aS he had any voice in the matter 


Of education, the education would be of the basic educa- 


tion type. “The scope of basic education,” he said, 
“included the education of the entire society beginning 
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.. with the children and going up to adults and old men 
and women. It had to. be imparted through the prac- 
tice of handicrafts, village sanitation ana medical 
relief, preventive and curative, especially with regard 
to deficiency diseases.” 

The first task, therefore, before the Trust was the 
| training of women teachers. The Hindusthani Talimi 
Sangh offered to train at its headquarters and other 


training centres a limited number of trainees deputed by: 


the Trust. ‘The Andhra Committee deputed a batch, of 
eight women for training ‘as instructors for Nai Talim 
teachers. This batch completed its training in April, 
1946. A training centre of Nai Talim has baen opened 
with the help of these trained women workets in Sitana- 
garam Ashram (East Godavari Dist.) from July 1946. 
This training centre, staffed exclusively by women 
workers for women students, is the first of its kind sin 
India. Five girls were deputed by the Trust ‘to the 
Tamilnad centre at Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchergode. Of 
these four are working already in two basic schools. 
Four girls were trained at the Bengal Training centre 
anu thirteen have been dépi:ted to the Bihar Training 
centre at the village Majhowlia in District Darbhanga. 
NAI TALIM UNDER THE "SAVE THE CHILDREN 
OF INDIA -COMMITTEE “ 

Another association that has accepted Nai Talim as. 
its educational programme is‘the Save the Children of 
India Committee. This committee is already conducting 
a few childrens’ homes in Bengal and Orissa on the lines 
of Basic Education and has deputed more workers for 
training to continue and extend the work. 6 

- We next come to the progress of basic education 
during the last two years under government agency, 


One peculiar feature in the development of basic educa-- 
‘tion has been that there have been fro the very begin-. 


Bing two streams of Nai Talim:—The experiment 
conducted by the education departments of the different 
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provincial governments and the ‘non-official or non- 
government experiment which has been conducted more 
or less in close association with the Talimi Sangh. For 
a short period in the beginning the two streams worked 
more or less in collaboration, but the points of contact 
were strained with the resignation of the Congress 
Ministry and were completely broken during the 
years 1942-45. 

As early as 1938-39 two committees were set up by 
the Central Advisory Board to examine the scheme of 


_ Educational Reconstruction, incorporated inthe Wardha 


Scheme of Education and to make recommendations, 


` These two committees recommended organisation of a 


national system of education on basic lines for all 
children in india between the ages of six and fourteen. 
Towards the end of the year 1943, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education published a report on the Post-War 


Educational Development in India principally based en 


n . 
the above two committees:— 
The main ‘conclusions of this report on basic 


~ education are :— 


I. A system of universal, compulsory and free 

education for all bovs and girls between the ages of 
six-ard fourteen should be introduced as speedily 
as possible, thoughin view of the practical difficulty 
of recruiting the requisite supply of trained teachers it 
may not be possible to complete it in less than forty 
years. 
2, The character of the instruction to be provided 
should be to foilow the general lines laid down in the. 
reports of the Central Advisory Board of two 
committees on basic education. 

The report, however, adds a note to di tinguish the 
basic education aS envisaged in the report of C.A.B.E; 
from what the report calls the Wardha Scheme of 
Education. “Basic (Primary and Middle education), as 
envisaged by the Central Advisory Board, embodies 

5 
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many of the educatiqnal ideas contained in the original 
Wardha Scheme, though it differs from it in certain 
Important particulars.. The main principle of ‘Learning 
Through Activity’ has been endorsed by educationa- 
lists all over the world.“At the lower stages, the activity 
will take many forms leading gradually up to a basic craft: 
or crafts suited to local conditions. So faras possible the 
whole of the curriculum: will be harmonised with this 
. &eneral conception. The three R’s by themselves can 
no longer be regarded as an adequate equipment for 
efficient citizenship.. The Board, however, are unable 
to endorse the view that education at any stage, and 
particularly in the lowest stage, can or should be expect- 
€d to pay for itself through the sales of articles produ- 
ced by the' pupils.. The most which can be éxpected in 
this respect is that sales should cover the cost of the 
additional materials and equipment required for practi- 
Cal. work.” E 
The Sangh at its last meeting reviewed the x€ports 
about the possibilities of the introduction of Basic 
education in the various provinces under popular mini- 
_Stries. It has considererd, if this connection, the recom- 
mendation of the educatibnal scheme of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, commonly known as the 
Sargent Scheme. While this scheme had adopted some 
features of Basic National Education, it was felt that it 
had ignored the central fact, i.e. that basic national 
education through and baka on EPA must be self- 
Supporting. In the light of experience of the last eight 
years the Sangh feels re-assured that this can largely be 
so. It holds the view that in order fully to utilise the 
educational possibilities of craft work, the test of useful 
production is an acid test. Craft work in order to be 
educationally’ effective should grow into tnorough 
purposeful work. Casual, careless work is not only 
bad work, it is also bad education and worse. Thorough 
craft work should be reasonably ‘expected to produce 
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usable articles whose value can be expressed in money. 
The use, im this connection, has reference, not to a 
distant market, but to use at.the place of production. 

_ The Sangh is anxious to see that craft as a medium 
of education is not allowed to deteriorate into careless , 
and purposeless activity. It is, therefore, of opinion that 
wherever basic education is introduced the emphasis on 
this aspect of craftwork is a sine qua non of success. 

Basic Education, as defined in the recommendation 
of the report has thus been before the provincial 
government since 1943-44, as a part of the programme 
of post-war reconstruction. / 

In March and April 1946, National Governments 
were formed in almost all the provinces. Of these eight 
were congress governments. One of the first tasks 
facing the education ministers was the introduction of 
basic-.education in the provinces, both as an integral 
part ofthe programme of rural reconstruction and also 
as a part of the official programme of post-war recons- 
truction. 

A conference of education ministers and educational 
workers was called by Sjt. B. G. Kher, the prime 


minister, and the education minister of the Bombay 


Presidency to consider the question of the introduction 
It was attended 


of basic education in the provinces. 
by the education ministers of the C. P., Madras, Bihar, 
Orissa, N. W. F. P. and Bombay Presidency and a num- 
ber of representative educationists. The following 
resolutions were passed :— 

I. “This conference is of opinion that Basic Edu- 
cation has passed the experimental stage and requests 
the various provincial governments to take the necess- 
ary steps to introduce it on a prevince-wide scale.” 

2. “Thisconferenceisof opinion that English should 
not find a place in the curriculum of education of the 
child until it has gone through the full course of at least 


n 
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seven years, whether basic or non-basic, unless English 
is the mother-tongue.” . 

3. “This conference is of opinion that the physical 
well-being of the children including adequate diet, 
medical care—both curative and prevéntive—and for- 
mation of health habits, forms an integral part of 
national education and necessary steps should be taken 
to introduce this educational programme in all primary 
and secondary schools both basic and non-basic.” 

The following steps have already been taken bythe 
goverments of Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, Madras and 


Assam towards the introduction of basic education in 


their provinces :— ; 

BIHAR—In Bihar special mention shoald be made 
of the Education Minister Acharya Badrinath Verma. 
He was deputed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad to Wardha 
to take part in the very first training course run by the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh in June 1938. He hadeinbro- 
ken connection with the work of basic education as 
chairman of the Working Committee of the Bihar Basic 
Education Board. With the experience gained during 
these’ years he is endeavotring to introduce basic edu- 
cation on a province-wide scale as early as possible. 
The Government of Bihar have a programme for 
starting two basic training schools in each of the sixteen 
districts. 

From july 1946, the training of teachers according 
to the old system has ceased. Two new basic training 
schools have been. started, one in the compact area at 


Brindaban and the other at Bikrampur near Patna, each ‘ 


with a capacity of 100 teachers, 

A post-basic school will be started in January 1947, 
at Kumarbagh, Brindaban Compact area, with accommo- 
dation for 150 pupils. A senior basic school for girls 
will be started in January 1947. Teachers for the new 
training schools and the post-basic school are being 
trained at Patna and Sevagram. 
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2 
5 The Bombay Governr:ent has continued the pro- 
gramme of basic education in the three basic training 
schools and in the fifty-eight schools in the three ling- 
uistic areas of Maharashtra, Gujerat and Karnatak dur- 
ing this eight years. During the present year, 1946- 
47, it has deputed ten educational officers to the Central 
Training Institute conducted by the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh at Sevagram for training for further expansion 
òf the work on a -province-wide scale. It is also 
conducting short refresher courses for the existing 
staff of the training schools to acquaint them with 
the pringiples ard practice of basic education as a 
preliminary step for the conversion of the existing 
training sclaools into “basic training schools.” 

‘The Madras Government has this yeat opened a.Basic 
Teachers’ Training Centre at Periyanayakanpalayam. 
Besides nearl y 60 teachers from existing District Board 
schoc’ there are also six teachers deputed by the 
Tamilnad Basic Education Society undergoing training 
at the centre. The Government's scheme is to develop a 

. small compact arca round Periyanayakanpalayam with 
the teachers now under training. The Madras Govern- 
ment is opening. early a second training centre at the 
Vinaya ‘Ashram in the Andhra: Desa and a third one at 
Perayur, in the Malabar District. Under the Government 
scheme, therefore, some two hundred teachers in all 
will be trained this year in the above three centres. 
It has deputed eleven educational officers for training 


tothe Central Training Institute at Sevagram for 
d scheme for the 


training and is preparing a detaile i 
introduction. ofi basic education: on om widegecale 
through out the presidency. 


The Assam Government has appointe 
fficer as secretary and 


basic education with a special o 
has deputed twenty teachers for training to Sevagram 
and Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi. There is no institution 
of basic educati6én to-day in Assam. 


d a board of 
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The Orissa Government has recognised the existing 
non-government schools and has deputed eight teachers. 
for training to Sevagram for future expansion of the 

~ work under government agency. 


STANDARD OF ATTAINMENT 

The most important point for assessment will be 
the development of children—phiysical, intellectual and - 
spiritual—as a result of seven years of basic education. 
The pupils in the basic school at Sevagram and Cham- 
paran will complete seven years in December 1946 and. 
their development has been assessed. ~ : 

The standard of attainment at the end. of seven 
years of basic education was laid down as that of Matri- 
culation minus English. The question is, therefore, 
often asked whether the pupils who have completed 
seven years of basic education have attained the natris 
culation standard. 

Now it is necessary to define the an A 
standard.” According to current terminology the pupil 
has to obtain a certain percontage of marks in five acade- 
mic subjects in order to péss the Matriculation Exami- 
nation. There are some subjects compulsory and some 
optional. The subjects and standards prescribed siightly 
vary from university to university. The objective of 
the High School Course which goes up to the Matricu- 
lation Examination is to make the pupil obtain acertain 
percentage of marks in the prescribed subjects, and 
gaining entrance to University Education. The success. 
or failure of a pupilis determined by the percentage of 
marks obtained in one written examination that takes, 
place annually. 

In the basic education course the craft forms the 
medium of education. Pupils'gain knowledge of various 
subjects taught in correlation to the basic craft as occa- 
Sion arises. The syllabus is there for guidance, but not 
to be strictly adhered‘to. The pupilelearns through. 


\ 
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observation and experience and ‘not merely through 
oral instruction. There are no formal examinations for- 
promotions from grade to grade. Itisthe quality of 
the work done, the record kept by the pupils and 
teachers, of the daily work, regular attendance, and 
the opinion of the teacher that decides the promotions. 

The objective of the basic education course of eight 
years, including the pre-basic class, is the training of a 
‘citizen of a new. social order with the following quali- 
fications: ; 

. ef. A harmoniously developed body—healthy and 
agile—capable of doing hard physical work. 

2. Clear understanding of the ideology of the new ` 
co-opeative, .social order and the place of cottage 
industries in’rural economy. ; 

3. Ability to earnif necessary from the basic craft, 


* sufficient for his own balanced diet and clothing. 


45. Ability to produce cloth from raw cotton. 

5. Ability to grow vegetables sufficient for his own 
consumption. - : 

6. Ability to cook a mealand skill and knowledge 
in all allied processés in connection with the storing, 
cooking and serving of food for a family or community, 
ineding budgeting and maintaining of kitchen 


accounts. ; 
7. Knowledge of elements of dietetics and funda- 


mental rules of health. é 

°8 Knowledge of the fundamental rules of village 
sanitation and personal hygiene. 

g. Knowledge of first aid, treatment and nursing 

of common ailments. 

10." Knowledge of the principles of co-operation in 
running co-operative stores, and keeping of accounts. 

II. -Ability to speak clearly and fluently at public 


meetings. 4 
12. Ability to express ideas clearly in writing and 


prepare reports. 


# 
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13. Appreciation of literature in the mother-tongue 
and a working knowledge of Hindustani. 

14. Ability to read and write simple Hindustani in 
both the scripts. y 

15. Ability to sing in chorus, devotional and 
national songs. È VA 

16. Appreciation of paintings and pictures and 
ability to draw ard paint. — 

17. Ability toridea bicycle, ahorse and drive a cart- 

18. Ability to help in organising festivals in school 
and village. Se 

19. Elementary knowledge of the world economic, 
social and political problems as gained through the 
study of current events reported in newspapers. 

20, Elementary knowledge of the mechanical prin- 
ciples in the different equipment and processes of craft | 
work. . È 
21. Acquaintance with the fundamental scientific 

principles in growing food and cotton, in cooking and 
allied processes, in the processes of the basic craft and 
in the maintenance of personal health and health of the 
community and village «sanitation. 
22, Knowledge of the,geography of India and the 
world through food and clothing, ee 
23. Ability to use newspapers and journals 
‘ intelligently. is i 
24. Knowledge of the history and developments of 
the fight for freedom in India. k 
25. Respect for the different religions in India and. 
desire for communal unity. PE 
26. Freedom from caste restrictions and prejudices. 
27. Love for one’s own. village and rural area. 
Readiness to stay and work in villages. Village 
mindedness. FASI 
Another important point of discussion 15 the econo- - 
mie aspect of the experiment. This has been the most 
controversial aspect in the development of basic 
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education. The recommendations of the C.A.B. as quoted 
above have clearly stated that they do not accept the 
economic or “Self-sufficient ” aspect of the Wardha- 
Scheme. On the other hand, Gandhiji severely and 


_ Consistently insists that this is the “acid test” of Nai 


Talim. x 
In his opening.address to the National Educatioal 


. Conferenee of 1945, he repeated: “this Nai Talim is not 


dependent on money. The running expenses of this 
education should come from the educational process 
itself. Whatever the: criticisms may be, I know that 
the only education is that which is ‘self-supporting’.”’ 

An éarnest attempt is being made in the basic 
school. at Sevagram, the basic schools in Orissa and 
Bengal and the basic schools in the village Majhowlia 
in Bihar to work out the self-sufficient aspect of the 
scheme. 2 7 

In-the basic school at Sevagram during the year 
1945-46, ‘with an average attendance of 85, and 200 wor- 
king days with an average of 2 hours of craft work per 
day, the total production was 2,818 hanks of yarn, out 
of which 555 yards were woven by the pupils themsel- 
ves in the higher grades. 2,818 hanks of yarn represent 
7047 vgeds of cloth. The total production of vegetable 
on a field of 54 acres.by Grade 5 was 4,042 seers. The 
net income from the work of the children in spinning 
(Rs. 729-5-9), weaving and gardening (Rs. 546-14-9) in 
terms of money-value was Rs. 1,276-4-6, for the school. 
Reckoning one teacher for 30 pupils three teachers may 
be required. The average pay of each teacher being 
Rs. 35, the pay of the teachers can be met from the 
school income. i z 3 

This is as regards achievements. We must also 
take stock of the serious gaps in the programme of 
basic education. In the first place, the technique of 
education through-work is yet in a. preliminary stage. 
The literature of basic education has yet to be produced: 
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The number of trained workers is yet very small and 
even smaller is the number of workers who can assume 
responsibility. Yet we must be alive to the fact that 
basic education has found itself. By whatever name 
we may Call it, this new education is going to be the 
‘Programme of national education for the children of 
India. We are not completely ready for this great 
educational revolution. Our resources are inadequate. 
Yet if we are convinced that this is the only sound 
System of education, the way must be found. Perhaps, 
India which is one of the most backward countries in 
the world today in Education, may point the way 
towards a new social order through a new education. 

| This is the story of Nai Talim up-to-date: Only 
yesterday National Government has beef formed at 
the centre and we are at the threshold of a new chapter 
in Indian History. We hope that it may also mean a > 


‘new. nani in the history of Nai Talim, e. 
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